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en Upon unselfishness, which we hope our young readers | 
qilremember. Noone can help admiring the gentle, | other points about her 


god it is imporsible to restrain a feeling almost of con- 
tempt at the bitterness of spirit, and haughty pride of 





—— 
THE SQUIRE’S DAUGHTER. |Spanish dames always 
Here is a very pleasantly told story. It conveys a les- | did. This was droll 


|enough ; but there were 


| that came, no doubt, of 
that same Spanish blood, 
|which we servants are 
‘Ido believe,’ said Mr. Dipchurch, | ®t long in finding out. 
while showing the picture of little Miss |f we were long in at- 
Cicely to some friends, ‘ I do believe there | tending her when she 
nevercame down upon earth a sweeter Called, or if she were 
sigel than that little child with her arms | Tossed in’ getting what 
shout the dug’s neck. She was the jo {wee wanted, she would 
ofthe house ; and if you were ever so low- | toss back her head, and 
hearted, the sight of her bright face, as| beat her little hands with 
se'danced round the lawn, or tripped! ber fan, and stamp her 
down the passage, was as good a cure as) foot—looking ng wicked 
qsorrowing man could desire. I declare | all the time. The Squire 
there.was music in her merry laugh, fine | used to laugh at these 
gusic as was ever played; and a little fits, and, I believe, en- 
speech of her’s made heavy work come |Couraged them unknown 
very light. Every one was glad to have to himself, giving her 
herat hie knee, to hear her pretty talk ber way in everything ; 
ad prattle ; and she had such ooaxin | but the old people w. uld 
ways, there was no refusing her anything. | 


spirit of little Mi s Cicely, the Squire’s daughter» 


per cousin, Lady Alice. 


|shake their heads, ani prophesy that sach 
She would come to me with, ‘Dear Mr. |® temper would never bring her to good. 
Dipchurch,’ (I was under-steward then, Miss Cicely, curious enough, loved her 


and had charge of the bread-room in the | very much, doing anything to please her, 
aire’s house, who was her father, ) ‘dear, | 





jand giving in to all her perverse ways, 
good Mr. Dipchurch, I want a very, very which the Lady Alice took easily enough, 
big loaf for tle poor woman at the gate.’ |S if she were a young queen, and such 
And though Squire would not have been | things were only her right. But what | 
overpleased, as he said it encouraged | fancied least in her was the dislike she 
rogues, yet I could not resist her little | had to the poor limping dog—wondering 
ways; and she would go off with her large | eal one could take up with such a 
loaf in her arms down the avenue. She|‘0W-bormcur. : 
bad such delight in doing of good works, | ened pos mae eae and ipeking 
that she might have been a little sister of | Chat ‘Gad thet Oo Picks bar #0, Wee 
charity ; and I believe most of the pocket- | oe ‘A aor Ris ro . vo mya- 
money the Squire took delight in giving oaks b p4 odd wife ow . ° co 
Rage he ria 8 en ose head  flrrsente she took them rue 
, always gettin t “ 
ber out. oT ee oe eee mother’s country, where, I’ve heard, that 
aa it coed cacti gee gg 
duh; her little ied pe goiter a | was taken very bad with some sickness (a 
the pet-dog following on behind. Pincher | sickness that came only once more in her 
wus the name of the dog—a sheep-faced — life, and took the sweet child away 
blinking, yellow-haired, long-backed crea- | #long with it ;) once, I say, when she was 
tre, who was good for nothing but lying | !¥ing ill, and everybody going about with 
inthe sun all day, and eating at all times. | blank faces and a dead weight on their 
No one cared particularly for him ; and he bywrecel “wenalwrar it to mane 
would have been sent away long since, | wh M4 Gicea’ of the long gallery, 
(shaming the house as he did,) but that|¥2€? y+: wid tno one could see her, 
he was Miss Cicely’s dog. One d crying bitterly. 
als! panting ‘oe Wie p Sing. / Ne I think she would have died sooner 
tongue hanging out and his forepaw brok- than let any one see her cry, and I recol- 
tn by a stone, flying from some cruel boys pn — see eae taaih Bia 'd ey 
on ee te on aan Uae i had a stolen fox under Aa deck tea ie 
e door he fell over on his side, and |! b 4 ’ 
ee a res cod ccheeet eh aor tan oak 
was Miss Cicely who, chanci t ’ 
out upon the ce, touk el "op th tee thing, of the boy. Heathenish, I thought 
arms, cried over him, and tied the | it. and what you might expect from -un- 
broken paw with her own little hands. Christian people. But the way the poor 
The Squire was for having him shot at dumb brute Pincher took on and grieved 
onee, to put the poor brute out of pain ; er ae. — in gece yy ere 
but Miss Cicely begged so hard that they r hota le fe am— tne he a a en 
ram. wUazount We em any Wie Me, a it tie Kio meale—epeping, do 
e was brou In and t 2 of, Pe ’ 
and soon after nd pork ‘aa aie searching, and turning up his long face to 
sleek and fat. From that time out he|everybody, whining dismally in corners, 
was Miss Cicely's own dog, going with and refusing his food, would have touch- 
her everywhere ; and very often I have|ed heart of stone, and made me heartily 
seen her as you see her in that picture, repent having so misjudged the poor ani- 
sitting on the terrace, dressing his yellow mal. 
neck with flowers, making frills for his| There was much jubilee, you may be 
theep’s face ; he blinking his round eyes |sure, when little Miss Cicely got over that 
lazily, and letting her do much as she attack. It might be a year after that, 
pleased with him. For she was a plea- |coming on to November—that young Mr. 
sant child. Richard came down to the Grange for 
Some way, I could never take much to| the shooting. A fine, bold-spoken, cheery 
her little cousin, who was called Lady | fellow, full of life and spirits, with an off- 
Alice, and I believe nobody about the hand manner which took everybody that 
place ever did. I fancy that same lady- | came near him. He was full of dash and 
ship to her name went a good deal to-| spirit, and was bound for the great French 
wards turning her head; for she was al-|wars then being fought. As you may 
ways talking of her family, and what a| well guess, the two little girls thought 
t lady her mother had been—one|there was nobody far or near to match 
Doane Maria, as she told us. Which was| with Cousin Richard—only each liked him 
like to be true enough, as her father was in a way of her own. 
proud man, and was said to have mar-| It was pleasant when the long evenings 
tied a prouder lady over in Spain. He|came on, and the lamp lighted, and the 
Was all this time away at the wars, fight- | fire well raked up, and they were all sit- 
ing the French, and for four or five years | ting in this room—the Squire weary with 
dazghter was left at the Squire's, and |his day’s hunting, and young Richard 
brought up with little Miss Cicely. It| having ridden perhaps to and from Arbour 
Used to make us laugh sometimes to see| Court, where he was fond of visiting—it 
her little airs, and the way she would walk | was pleasant to see how he would draw 
up and down in her black lace, a red rose| up his chair and set to work amusing him- 
fixed in the side of her hair, with a tan, | self with the two little things. He would 








Often, very often, I have| 








very often little Miss Cicely, his pet, upon Mr. Ri 
his knee; and there she would laugh and|a month, until his time grew very near, 
chatter, and ask questions the whole|riding over, every day, to Arbor Court for 


evening. : eitf 
laugh to see the little airs of little Lady|to me, as usual, Miss Cicely, to ask for| —don't dare to speak to me again. 


* Don’t speak to me in complaining of such things, and it was in 
that way,’ she said. ‘I that way that she had before began. At 
don’t want your help,|that moment came by her Spanish cousin, 
you poor child. 1 can|looking stately, as usual. Miss Cicely 
do without it.’ Here runs out and stops her, putting her arms 
came a little scornful about her. 
laugh. ‘I dare say * Darling cousin,’ she says, ‘ good Mr. 
Cousin Richard loves me, | Dipchurch tells me that cousin Richard 
though he doesn’t set | has promised to muke you his little wife 
me on his knee and pet) when you yrow up and the wars are 
me like a baby.’ | over 4 

With that she flounced! ‘ And if he has ?’ says the Donna, look- 
away, leaving poor Miss|ing very wickedly at her; ‘ hasn’t he the 
Cicely standing there, | right ?” 
with her head hanging | * Only,’ says Miss Cicely very gently, 
down, and looking after | ‘I thought I was to be his little wife.’ 
her quite scared. ‘You!’ says Lady Alice: ‘you! you 





Would you think it? \lirtle, little child! What, you a wife for 
The proud little lady was | cousin Richard !’ 
jealous. It was queer,| ‘I know it,’ says Miss Cicely, hanging 
the notion of such a thing | down her head ; * but I thought when | 
in one so young ; but so grew to be tall—but you ure much more 
it actually was, as I after- | beautiful !’ 
wards came to find out. | Alice laughed scornfully. 
Meantime, Mr. Richard stayed on over} * Did cousin Richard promise you?’ 
| ‘I thought so.’ 
| ‘Good!’ says Alice, getting into one of 
It was enough to make onejreasons of his own. One day came down |her fits ; ‘you are a wicked, deceitful girl 


Alice, and the way she tried him with her her loaf, ‘ And,’ said she, as soon as she| She flounced away in a fury, and all the 


dignity and stately looks, all to let himjcame in, ‘dear, good Mr. Dipchurch, | Test of that day Miss Cicely was very si- 
know what a great lady she was. 


Then'when I have my own large, big house, I|lent and dejected, keeping much to her- 
|shall have plenty of bread to give away, | self, and talking a deal to her dog Pincher. 


she would dress herself up in all manner | ( : 1 e 
of queer ways, and come in and walk upjand you shall take care of it, and havea | Next morning, which was a fine frosty 
|one, with the sun shining out, she came 


and down, with her head back, trying to|great room to yourself.’ ’ 
attract Cousin Richard’s attention, which| ‘I thank you, Miss Cicely,’ I said, ‘ but | Tunning to me before breakfast to tell me 
if she was a little girl, was foolish enough, |I fancy we shall have to wait a few years | soutething. ' i 

of which he would purposely take no ‘O! Mr. Dipcehurch !’ she cried, ‘I 


\before we get into the big house.’ 
heed, but talk and laugh with the little 


‘ Not so very, very long, Mr. Dipchurch,’ | have made up my mind,’ (her little mind, 
creature on his knee, telling her that he/she said, putting back her yellow curls, | sweet soul,) ‘I thought it over in hed 
loved simplicity, and to be always simple|with one of her roguish looks, ‘ not so last night, and I have made up my mind.” 
and natural. Until Alice, having flaunted! very long 4 * Tell me all about it, then, Miss Cicely, 





to no purpose would be ready to sit} ‘ Pretty well, I think,’ I said. ‘Say I haa ; ‘but, first, how is that little 
down in a corner and cry. Not that she|ten years, at the least.’ pain: } : i ; 
would think of doing such a thing. She| ‘Listen, good Mr. Dipchurch. Ihave| ‘I had ita long time last night,’ she 


says, ‘but it is better this morning. I 
will give up Cousin Richard to Cousin 
Alice, and she shall be his little wife, and 
they will be very happy together. Don’t 
you think so, good Mr. Dipchurch ?" 

As she said this, the sweet angel look- 


such a great, little secret; oh! such a 
wonderful secret,’ she said, opening her 
little eyes ; ‘ but you won’t tell any one ?’ 
‘Trust me, Miss Cicely, for that.’ 

‘ Well, she said, ‘dear Cousin Richard 
—you know Cousin Richard ?” 


would not give him that satisfaction, but 
would sit and sulk the whole evening.-- 
Then he would speak to her with a kind 
of mock respect—calling her the grand 
Spanish lady, the Donna, the dark-haired 
Donna who had a right to queen it there 


on account of her high blood. 
tle Cicely,’ he would say, ‘you have no 
blue blood in your veins.’ 


* Poor lit- 


Blue blood! that was his word, on 
which she would stamp her foot and fire 
up, saying, she had a great Don in Spain 
for her uncle, who had along, long sword, 
and would protect her and kill any one 
that insulted one of his family. At which 
terrible threat Mr. Richard would nearly 
drop from off his chair with laughter, and 
the Squire would lift his eyes from his 
newspaper and laugh, too ; and then Alice 
would step away out of the room, looking 
round on them all very wickedly. Then 
little Miss Cicely, with tears in her eyes 
and putting up her hands, would beg and 
pray of Cousin Richard not to be so very 
cruel to Cousin Alice; and it would all 
end in Mr. Richard’s going out and bring- 
ing her back with much difficulty, finding 
her outside the long corridor like a scared 
deer. She would tell him that she hated 
him, and always would hate him, and talk 
again of her Spanish uncle and his long 
rapier, which only made Mr. Richard 
laugh more and more, and say that he 
would be proud to meet the old Don. 

Pretty much the same scene used to go 
forward every night, but the fact was, 
that for all her pettishness and talk of 
hating him, she was very fond of Mr. 
Richard. Whenever he would pretend to 
be angered at some of her saucy speeches, 
and not speak to her for a time, I could 
see she got troubled, and tried all manner 
of little tricks to bring him round again, 
without bringing down her pride. Once 
when she had marched out of the room 
into the corridor, Miss Cicely came run- 
ning out after her, (I was just then com- 
ing up stairs, and so [ heard it all,) and 
putting her arms round her, said : 

‘Come back, darling, do. Cousin Rich- 
ard didn’t mean what he said-—I know he 
doesn’t. He told me so the other day.— 
I'll run and tell him, and make him prom- 
ise not to do it any more.’ 

Well, I declare, 1 saw her push the 
sweet child from her, firing up as if she 





* Well, I think so, Miss Cicely.’ 
‘Well, dear Cousin Richard says, as 
soon as he comes home from the wars, | 
that I am to be his little wife, and we are} 
to live together in a big house.’ 

* You don’t say so,’ | said, pretending 
to open my eyes with astonishment. 

‘I do, I do!’ she was clapping her 
hands and giving one of her merry laughs, 
‘he has told me so over and over again. 
‘Take care,’ I said, ‘he doesn’t meet 
with some beautiful lady in foreign parts 
—a handsome princess, who might fall in 
love with him when he was taken prison- 
er, and marry him for good and all.’ 

She turned very grave and thoughtful 
on this. 

‘Do you think so really, Mr. Dip- 
church ?” 

‘Nothing more likely, Miss Cicely ; 
these military gentlemen do it every day.’ 

She began counting on her fingers, and 
looking on the ground, and then very 
wistfully at me. 

‘I must speak to Cousin Richard,’ she 
said, taking up the hem of her skirt, and 
plaiting it as if she were going to sew. 

‘I think that would be the best way,’ I 

said, looking wise. ‘In fact, it would be 

more desirable,’ said I, laughing to my- 

self, ‘to put it off altogether till he comes 
ack.’ 

* Do you think so ?’ said she again, still 
plaiting. 

* Well,’ I said,’ it’s purely a matter of 
convenience, but I think it would be bet- 
ter. Then there’s your cousin, Lady 


*O, no!’ said Miss Cicely ; ‘ Cousin 
Richard would not do that.’ 

‘ Nothing more likely, Miss Cicely,’ I 
said. 

She seemed wonderfully confounded at 
this notion, and fell to thinking it over 
and over. Then, putting her hands to her 
little head, she’called out suddenly : 

*O! dear Mr. Dipchurch! such a 
strange pain in my head! such an odd 
feeling ! 

I was frightened a bit at what she said, 











inthe broad daylight, as she told us the jhave them one on each side of him, and 





had been a woman of twenty. 


for you don’t hear of children of her age 


Alice, I fancy he has promised her, too.’ | 


ed at me su earnestly and sadly, that I 
could have taken her up in my arms and 
cried heartily over her. 

‘Yes,’ she said, beginning again to 


| plait the corner of her frock, ‘1 think it 
| 


| 
. 1 


will be all for the best. When Cousin 
Richard comes in for breakfast, I will go 
to him and tell him all, and that Cousin 
Alice is much more worthy of him.’ 

Ah, what a sweet unselfish child.— 


| That little pain of hers troubled me very 


much, and I determined to let the Squire 
know of it at once. Presently they all 
came in to breakfast. Squire and Lady 
Alice looking haughtier than ever—all 
except Mr. Richard who was out riding. 
Squire looked knowingly and laughed as 
he said he was gone over to Arbour Court 
—perhaps might come home to breakfast, 
perhaps might not—Squire rather thought 
he would not, and looked knowing again. 

He did not come back then, but just as 
they had finished breakfast, Miss Cicely, 
who was at the window, called out that 
here was the postman, coming down the 
long avenue, and Cousin Richard riding 
beside him. Not long after, I saw him 
in the oak corridor, with a great open 
letter in his hand, and looking very trou- 
bled. 
| ‘I must go to the wars at last, Dip- 
jchurch,’ he says, trying to be cheerful. 
| Then it all came out. Mr. Richard 
| was engaged to be married to one of the 
young ladies at Arbour Court, and now it 
was settled that they should hurry on the 
marriage before he went. 

There was great bustle and excitement 
at the Squires that day. Every one about 
the place having the story that Mr. Rich- 
ard was now going for a soldier, but was 
first to be married to Miss Abbott. | 
thought the little Spanish Donna, when 
she heard it, would have bitten her lip 
through with rage and mortification ; but 
she only tossed back her head as if she 
didn’t care, and said not a word. 

But for that sweet child, Miss Cicely, 
my heart bled and bled again. She was 
so grieved, and I believe took on quite as 
much at the idea of her cousin’s wuitifi- 
cation. But she loved Mr. Richard so, 
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and fretted so when he went. Not for 
that little notion she had first taken into 
her head, about being his little wife, but 
because he was so free-hearted with her, | 
and so good and kind that—butI don’t 
like thinking of those times. 

She would sit on the grass as before, 
talking to her dog. I have heard her 
say, when passing softly behind her, 

* You poor Pincher, you are the only 
one left that I love after papa and God, 
the only one—the only one.’ f 

This she would say over and over again 
while the creature would look at her fond- 
ly, with his heavy, blinking eyes, and | 
whine, as if he understood what she said. | 

Soon she began to complain of a certain | 
weariness and heavy feeling about the} 
head, and that first pain turned out (as I} 
thought it was) the warning cf the old} 
sickness coming back agvin. Water-on- | 
the-brain, they called it. 

As I said before, I don’t like thinking 
over thore days, it gives me a dead weight | 
on my heart, and such a choking feeling | 
in my throat. I may as well say at once) 
that, before a fortnight was out, the little | 
angel was taken gently up to heaven, 
where, added Mr. Dipchurch, huskily, it | 
is my firm persuasion she is now and ever; 
shall be world without end! From which | 
happy country, it is also my firm belief, | 
there never came down a sweeter soul. | 

* And Pincher, the dog?’ 

He went about for some days in a rest- | 
less sort of fashion, looking I think, for | 
his little mistress, in all manner of places. | 
I once met him coming along, in his old) 
shambling way, through a place he never | 
was known to be found in before ; and | 
Squire met him there, too,—burst out | 
erying over him,—crying and sobbing as, 
if his heart would break. | 
I had to go away, up to London, a lit- | 
tle after that, on business, and when [| 
came home they told me that Pincher had 
been found one morning under a rose tree 
which Miss Cicely herself had planted.— | 
Lying there, stretched out, his poor,white | 
sheep’s-face resting on a bed of moss} 
which grew about the root of the tree. | 


COMETS. | 
a | 
(SEE CUT ON FIRST PAGE.) 











The rising generation of boys and girls 
have been favorede with an opportunity 
pot enjoyed by every rising generation. 
I mean that of witneseing with their own 
eyes—A GREAT comET. Every one of 
them from three years old and upwards, | 
will never forget the resplendent object | 
they beheld in the sky last October. 


though then I was but three years old, to/| 
gaze at its long train as it appeared in the | 
wintry sky and through the bare branches | 
of an old willow which grew before my | 


window. It often looked like a spectre) 


to my young imagination, and I often | 
crept back to my bed half frozen, and 
more than half terrified. } 

The comet of last year was not inferior 
to that one in size or brilliancy ; but its} 
visit was much shorter, the comet of 1811 | 
remaining in sight a good part of the win- | 
ter. | 

In 1744 a comet appeared with six| 
tails, each of which was eight times the} 
diameter of the moon, and from 30 to 50| 
degrees in length. Till within the dis-| 
tance of the orbit of Mars from the sun it 
exhibited no tail, but afterwards it shot | 
forth six magnificent branches, the edges | 
of which were bright, while the centres) 
were faint, and the intervening spaces like | 
the rest of the firmament. It naturally | 
excited great attention, and with the more | 
ignorant classes no less astonishment and | 
even terror. Many feared it would strike | 
the earth, and destroy it instantly. But} 
it pursued its course like that of last year, | 
without injury to our planet, and is now} 
wending its way through the regions of | 


space, to return again at its allotted | 


period. Our picture gives the appearance | 
of the tails of this comet as they looked | 
after the head or nucleus had disappeared | 
below the horizon. 

How truly amazing are the works of| 
the Almighty! Who can reflect upon | 
the incalculable distances to which some} 
of those comets travel, without being over- 
powered at the vastness of the univ erse?| 
Above, beneath, around, no end—no end 1 
What conception then can we have of 
Him who created the whole, and even 


holds it all in the hollow of his hand ? 











STRANGE. 


* You have lost your baby, I hear,’ said 
one gentleman to another. 


| Springfield Republican an account of a| 


|into quiet as he played on the accordeon, | 


* Yes, poor little thing! it was only five | ing to die?’ z 
months old. We did all we could for it.| ‘I don’t know whether you will die or 
We had four doctors, blistered its head|not, Anna; you are very sick.’ 
and feet, put mustard poultices all over| She replied, upon being asked whether 
it, gave it nine calomel powders, leeched | she was afraid to die : p 
its temples, had it bled, and gave it all| ‘Ohno! I am not afraid to die. It is 
kinds of medicines, and yet, after a week's | all right—heaven is a good place to go to 
illness, he died.’ Strange. —it’s a better place than this. Oh no! 1 
am not afraid to die.’ 

In a few minutes they sent for her 
Catholic mother—that mother who was so 

bitter against the Protestant religion— 
“BLACK YOUR BOOTS, SIR?” | who drank incessantly, was almost too 
Gentlemen passing along the streets of | drunk to answer her call. She came end 
New York city are often saluted with the | ¥ePt by the side of her little daughter! 
cry from little, dirty-faced boys who step | Anna looked up and eaid, : 

8 : ‘Oh, mother! don’t weep, Iam going 
before them with boot-brush and blacking| +t, Heaven, and Heaven is a better place 
in their hands, ‘ Black your boots, sir?|than this. It is all right, mother; and, 
Black your boots ?? Even upon the Sab- | perhaps, sometimes I will look down on 
bath these boys are allowed to follow | you when I get to Heaven—don't weep. 
their ‘ blacking’ occupation. Their shrill | 


" ‘ 4 : expression of fear. 
cries mingle with the chimes of the church | a neciehastieeme dial 


bells, and their abuse of God’s holy day) As she was approaching her last hours, 
shows how cruelly their souls are neglect-| Mrs. Barlow turned to her Catholic moth- 
ed. They are like heathen in a Christian | er and said, : : 

city. But there are good men and women| * Mrs. Dillen, Anna is dying a Protes- 
who do what they can to teach these out- jo Christion, wo trust. 


| * Well,’ said the woman, in the lan- 
casts the word of God. A gentleman who | guage of her little one, ‘ it is all right.’— 
was lately in New York, writes to the | She was perfectly overcome. 





THE FAMILY. 





She seemed to have 


fda 





LITTLE MAUD. 
O where is our dainty, our darling, 
The daintiest darling of all ? 

O where is the voice on the stairway, 
O where is the voice in the hall ? 
The little short steps in the en 

The silvery laugh in the hall 
O where is our dainty, our darling, 
The daintiest darling of all, 
Little 


visit he made to a little upper room where | 
quite a company of these boys, and others | 
of like character, were often brought to- 
gether to be interested and instructed in 
the way of truth and life. Hesays: » 
There we encountered a collection of 
boot blacks, match sellers, news boys, 
apple venders, button pedlers and the like, 
seated quietly and in the act of reciting! my, peaches are ripe in the orchard, 
together,under the lead of their superin- | The apricots ready to fall, 
tendent, ‘the Lord’s prayer. It was in-| And the grapes are dripping their honey 
deed a touching scene, when they prayed, | All over the garden wall— 
lead us not into temptation but deliver} But where are the lips full and melting, 
us from evil.” Theu followed the sing- | That looked up so pouting and ~~ » 
ing of a sweet hymn by voices that, amid | pag ek re — — 
haunts of vice and poverty, had been| O rosebud of woman! where are you? 
“like sweet bells jangled,” but were| (She never replies to our call !) 
not yet out of tune. Next a little! © where is our dainty, our darling, 
fellow of some eight years hushed us all The daintiest darling of all, 
Little Maud ?—T. B. Aldrich. 
* Home, Sweet Home,” seeming all the | 
while to dream that he was there, when! 
perbaps his young life had been homeless 
and friendless until now. Then came a| 
hymn in which all united and then a de- | 
clamation and dialogue. 
An adjoining room, we found was used | 
for the lodgings of these former vagrants | 
and outcasts. It was clean and neat, and} 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH 


FOOLISH PRIDE. 
Did you ever look with contempt upon 
school companions, or any one else, be- 
cause they were poorer than yourself, and 


; | Se : ! . That he was 
| must seem indeed a haven of rest to those | their clothes were cheap, and threadbare, | When running they are exceedingly ani- once a child? ‘That he remembers how 
I recollect the great comet of 1811. 1 | who had been so often forced to stow away | and patched, and old? Did you? Well,| mated; their little eyes glisten, and _the | children feel, and how children suffer?— 
used to get up in the middle of the night, | their little limbs on open stairways, or lif you have we are sorry to say you are | OTifices of their ears contract and dilate| That his heart has been grieved as onlya 


down old cellars, or in ash barrels and 
coal boxes, with no covering except as| 
they piled in heaps to keep each other | 
warm. When the busy day returns the| 
boys pursue their penny pursuits, here, 
there, and every where, but gather again 
at night-fall, like scattered members of a 
happy family, count their earnings and de- 
posit their savings where they will grad- 
ually accumulate to a respectable sum. 

Do you wonder, Mr. Editor, that we 
listened the next day to alittle boot-black, 
and found even in his street salutation 
something worth remembering? 


more to be pitied than the poor young 
creatures you despised. Now there is the 
truth, plainly spoken, little readers. This 
‘looking down” upon others who seem 
to be less favored than ourselves, is nicely 
‘taken off” in the following incident 
given in a city paper: 

One of the Boston papers told the story, 
the other day, of a group of Irish beggar 
girls, canvassing Beacon street, reproach- 
ing a poor little companion because she 
| was obliged to ask for cold victuals from 
one kitchen door to another, while they 


GONE TO A “BETTER PLACE.” had an established right to go freely to 
certain houses and take what had been 


A friend of Sabbath-schouls, lately told | se¢ out for them. ‘ We don’t go beggin’ 
to a large meeting of Sabbath-school for cold vittles !’ they said, tossing their 
scholars and teachers the following affect- heads and looking as scornful as the pret- 
ing story of the death of a little Irish girl. tiest belle of Beacon street might in the 

. : . presence of a Washington street shop- 

There was a little while ago, right girl. 
under the droppings of St. Patrick’s Ca- | 
thedral, New York, a Catholic family, | 
terribly hostile to Protestantism. Hard 
times came upon them, and they were! 
nearly sterving. They were relieved with | 
bread and fuel by those engaged in the 
mission in that neighborhood. 

In that family was a little girl, Anna 
Dillen, about ten years of age, whose! 
heart they soon got possession of, by their | 
kind treatment of the family. They also| 
gained the mother’s confidence. Little} 
Anna went to the mission-school at the| 


There’s pride for you. Ridiculous as 
it seems, it isn’t more ridiculous than the 
pride we have spoken of above. 





SELF-CONTROL. 

Young people should constantly seek 
to obtain control over their tempers and 
tongues. No one can long retain the 
respect of friends, who does not do this, 
and succeed, too, in the effort. The Bi- 


| Five Points, and remained some months, | ble commands us to do so, and whatever | 


She was taken sick on Friday, at noon,}the Bible commands is not only right, but 
with cholera morbus; the skill of the| conduces most to our ha 
physician was inadequate to arrest its happiness of others. Here was a man 
progress, and ske died on Saturday.—}| . 7 F 
While in the mission-school, she was in- | who in this reepect practiced what he 
structed in a knowledge of the Saviour, | preached, and everybody loved him. 
and the Holy Spirit moved upon her heart, | 
and there little Anna Dillen learned to|and it became necessary for me to assist 
pray. |him in mending a carriage. It was late 
She was attacked with the disease while |in autumn and our fingers were stiff with 
in the school, and was removed to the!cold. A bolt was somewhat bent, and 
beds of the hospital there. it was difficult to put on the nut, which 
When the physician saw that the dis-|fell to the ground almost as fast as it 
ease could not be arrested, the teachers|could be picked up. It would have been 
and matron of the institution, Mrs. Bar- | considered right by some persons to have 
low, gathered around her bedside. Mrs.| given way to some hasty, impatient ex- 
Barlow looked upon her while tears filled | pression, but the good man simply said, 
her eyes. Anna looked into her face and| ‘ Now that is not pleasant,” and quiet- 
said, 'ly continued the work till it was fairly 
‘Mrs. Barlow, do you think I am go-| done. 


ppiness, and the 


1 was once in the family of a clergyman 


There was not a particle of doubt, or| 





' SSS 
attention to order and propriety which it 
is the last comfort of the survivors to 
All the children, and there were a 
board, besides his own little tra 
wenton deck, and stood around the 
corpse whilst the beautiful Service was 
solemnly and affectionately read the 
beloved friend and fellow laborer, who had 
been a stranger with themin a 5 
land. It was sad tc be obliged to take 
the last look at the dear child, even bee 
fore ‘* the first day of death was fled.” 
There was something inexpreseib} 

melancholy in the plunge with which th, 
lost treasure sunk down, deeper, and d 

er, to the depths which no line hath oak 
ed! And the waves rolled on , and the 
gallant ship hastened on her course, 9 
that the eye of man might never again 
| know the place of his rest. But “ Thoy 
Lord, art the hope of them that remain jy 
the broad sea!” So thought his mother 
while she wept in silence ; but she look. 
|ed for the resurrection of the body, when 


On another occasion he was sitting in a 
rocking chair, writing on a book 
he held in his lap. Presently a playful 
little girl, some ten years old, stumbled 
against the rockers of his chair causing a 
heavy jar and blot on the written page, 
and likewise getting a hard bump for her- 
self. The good man turned around, and 
looking at her a moment, presently 
said, 

“My dear, I'll forgive you if you'll 
forgive me.” 

It is better to control yourself, than to 
govern a city. 


THE WATER-MOLE. 


The Water-Mole is one of the most cu- 
rious little citizens of the deep that can 
be imagined. If you were to hear a de- 
scription of it without any name, you 
would hardly be able to guess whether it 
were a duck or an otter ; we think it must 
be half-cousin to both. To be sure the 
soft fine fur with which its body is cover- | > 
ed, is not much like the feathers of a duck, | ‘he 8ea shall give up her dead, and she 
but then the broad flat bill and the webbed | ¥#8 calm.—Scenes in our Parish. 
feet are sufficiently duck-like to prove the | 
relationship. This bill is rounded and} 
covered with a leathery membrane. Each} 
mandible contains a couple of horny ap- 
pendages resembling teeth, and on the in- 
side = oe are very large cheek-|eq the new and strange and beautifal 
ReASTEG Soty io low, snd Seeee trsany | cheer einen Se wo wee 

: D er going do t 
to twenty-three or four inches in length. | PANE con tin pat tpse the tan = 
Their burrows are in the banks of quiet! among the highlands: and I saw thant 
Sagal tage p epee Ca Treacle 
GEE. ene Ywecron & |rounded by high hills, before, behind, on 
h os fifty feet in length. sometimes as | either side, and so ya as | — see, there 
muc : | ° 3 t d 

The water-mole suckles its young, of| pas re aig =e 
which it has three or four at a birth— | «Father, father, what shall we do? 
appa. Gn side Ge he een ee 
often found rolled up in a ball like a} j¢, ay a Big hey Me % oan 4 
oe Lig animal yt a ware pt) Do not be afraid, the pilot has been her 

ustralia, and has never been brought! je/ore; he knows the way, and wi 
jalive to this country. A gentleman who ig thd aot wheres 
| procured and kept several of them in| 


» “ | Ob how many times through life have 
Australia, gives the following account of those words returned tome. When hem. 


| them : , ‘ |med in by difficulties on every side, and 
**One evening both the animals were|there seemed to me ‘no way out,’ «Do 


|out about dusk and went as usual and ate | not be afraid, my daughter, the pilot has 
| food from the saucers, and then commenc- | Zeen here before, came in tones of lov 
|ed playing with one another like two pup- | ypon my ear. 

| pies, attacking with their mandibles, and | Yes, the Saviour has the helm, and 
| raising their forepaws against each other. | there is not a spot in life’s pathway but 
In the struggle one would get thrust/he has been over it; there’s not a 

| down, and at the moment when the spec- | tation but he knows all about it. He 


| tator would expect it to rise again and re- | + was in all points tempted like as we are, 
|new the combat, it would commence | yet without sin.’ 
| scratching itself, its antagonist looking on | 





THE SAVIOUR’S AT THE HELM 

The first time I went down the Hudson 
jriver, 1 was a very little girl, but I pe. 
member with how much interest I wateh. 





steer 


in| And did you ever think, children, of 
|and waiting for the sport to be renewed. |the childhood of Jesus ? 


with rapidity ; if taken into the hands at| child’s heart can be grieved? Thathe 

| this time for examination, they struggle! was tried by his companions, and tempted 
| violently to escape; and their loose inte- | tg do wrong? Yes; whatever trials you 
| guments render it difficult to retain them. may have as children, Jesus has been there 
| Their eyes being placed so high on their Jefore you ; he knows all about it. 


| heads, they do not see objects well in a! Do not be afraid, then, to take all yout 
| straight line, and consequently run against | little troubles to him. He knows the way 
jeverything in the room during their per-| out, and he will guide you safely. For 


| ambulations, spreading confusion among) while he has the remembrance of the trials 
all the light and readily overturnable arti-|of human nature, he is all-powerful. as 
cles. I have occasionally seen them ele-| God to deliver us from them. Then with 
vate their heads as if to regard objects | such a powerful and such a sympathizing 
above and around them. Sometimes I friend, we will fear nothing. Not even 
have been able to enter into play with | death, the last enemy, will we fear; forif 
them, by scratching and tickling them| Christ is our friend and our supporter 
with my finger ; they seemed to enjoy it we will not shrink at passing through the 
exceedingly, opening their mandibles and gate which leads to the realms of bliss; 
biting playfully at the finger, and moving | for even there, 
about like puppies indulged with similar | * The Saviour has passed through the portals before thee, 
treatment, as well as combing their fur to | And the lamp of his love is thy light through the gloom? 
clean it when wet, I have seen them peck | 
at it with their beak (if the term may be! 
allowed,) as a duck would clean its feath: | 
ers. | 
“When I placed them in a pan of deep : ot 
water, they were eager to get out, after | Mouth, some out of his arms, some 0 
being there for only a short time; but| of his breast, and some out of his foot.— 
when the water was shallow, with a turf| They say the priests came out of Brahms? 
of grass in the corner, they enjoyed it ex- | mouth, the soldiers came out of his cs 
ceedingly. They would sport together, the merchants came out of his foot. 20s 
attacking one another with their mandi-|™4y easily guess who invented this hist 
bles and roll over in the water in the|TY- It was the priests themselves.: it ws 
midst of their gambols, and would after- | they who wrote the sacred books whe 
wards retire when tired to the turf, where | this history is found. The priests are very 
| they would lie combing themselves. | proud of their high birth,and they call them 
| They appeared to be mostly nocturnal, |S¢!ves Brahmins. The laborers, veer 
| prefering the twilight to the broad glare told that they came out of segs A 
| of day."—Madam Noitt. |are much ashamed of their low birth. 
| They are called Sudras. You would b 
jastonished to hear the great respect he 
|Sudras pay to the high and haug! 
The wife of the missionary, who came) > wart 4 When a hater meetsa Brabmin 
| home last spring, brought home with her | in the street, hetouches the ground three 
|from the foreign country where she had) times with his forehead ; then, taking the 
been a long sojourner, 4-4 “er aa | priest’s foot in his hand, he kisses nin 
But they were not all her children, er} But we must not suppose that a 
youngest was not with her. Did he} Brahmins are rich, and all Sudras poor; 
aii then, under the stately mimosa, or/for it is not so. ‘There are - 
the beautiful palm-tree—beneath the) Brahmins, that some of them can find D0 
shadow of the dueth raised to the name | employment as priests, and they are oblige 
of the Christian,s God in the land of idols?| ed to learn trades. Many of them becom? 
No! the missionary’s child is not buried | cooks. 
there; he died on the voyage home; he| There are Sudras as rich as princes} 
was buried in the deep cea; but his little| but still a Sudra can never be as honor® 
coffin was made as neatly as circumstan- | ble as a Brahmin, though the Brahmin be 
ces permitted, and the ceremony of his/ the cook and the Sudra the master. 
funeral was conducted with all that) But the Sudras are not the most de 


—— 


CASTES IN INDIA. 


Tbe Hindus pretend that, when Brah 
|ma created men, he made some out of his 











| THE CHILD’S BURIAL AT SEA. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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of what was going on around him. He 
formed no attachment to any one, nor did 
he ever play with other children or seem 
anxious to do so. When not hungry, he 
used to sit petting and stroking a vagrant 
dog. Captain Nicholetts shot the dog, as 
he used to eat the greater part of the food 
given to the boy, who seemed in conse- 
quence to be growing thin; but the boy 
did not seem in the least to care for the 
death of the dog. 

The boy was to all appearance about 
nine or ten years of age when found, and 
he lived about three years afterwards. 

He used signs when he wanted any- 
thing, but very few of them except when 
hungry, and then pointed to his mouth. 
When his food was placed at some dis- 
tance from him, he would run to it on all 
fours, but at other time he would occa- 
sionally walk upright. He shunned hu- | 
jated it. man beings, and would never willingly 

jfyou were to invite poor Hindus to/remain near one. To cold, heat, and rain, | 
sme to a feast, they would not eat if you |-he appeared indifferent, and seemed to 
atdown with them: nor would they eat, | care for nothing but eating. He had liv- 
wless they knew a Hindu had cooked | ed with Captain Nicholett’s servants about | 
heir food. Even children at school will|two years, and was never heard to speak | 
pot eat with children of a lower caste, or | till within a few minutes of his death, | 
sith their teachers, if their teachers are when he put his hand to his head and | 
wtHindus.—Far. Of. | said ‘*it ached,” and asked for water ; he | 
| drank it and died.—From Sleeman’s Jour- | 
| ney through Oude. 


gised people. Far from it; itis those 

goo have no caste at all whoare most de- 

sed, They are called Pariahs. These 
P 





le who have lost their caste. Itis a 
easy thing to lose caste,and once lost it 
never be regained. A Brahmin would 
pis caste by eating witha Sudra, a 
would lose his by eating with a 
yriah, and by eating with you, yes, with 

;for the Hindus think no one is 
holy but themselves. It often makes a 
‘ai smile when he enters a cottage 
to see the people putttng away their food 
ith haste, lest he should defile it by his 


an 


— English officer, walking along 
tie road, passed very near a Hindu just 
‘ng to eat his dinner. Suddenly he 
gvthe man take up the dish and dash it 
ilyto the ground. Why? The of- 
fcer's shadow had passed over it and pol- 








THE WILD BOY OF OUDE. 
Afew years ago a boy was found alive 
ja wolf's den, near Chandour, India, GOD CARES FOR HIM. 
out ten miles from Sultanpoor. Aj} God is a father to the fatherless. Those 
oper, sent by the native governor of/ who trust him he will never forsake.— 
te district to Chandour to demand |. 4} things,’ the Bible says, ‘work to- 


t of some revenue, was passing| ‘ 
aiag the eke iva crear eae Gio | gether for good to them that love God. 
shout noon, when he saw a large female | And this has been found true by many a 
wolf leave her den, followed by three) widow and orphan. Here was a little 
vhelps and alittle boy. The boy went on fellow who believed God was his father, 


al —akailpeesyye lage aha one yea and would take care of him. He did not 
poss 


three whelps ; and the mother seemed to | trust Sing vas 

all four with equal care. They all} During one of the enow-storms of the 
went down to the river and drank with- | past winter, a kind-hearted lady was im- 
wut perceiving the trooper, who sat upon| portuned, by a very small boy, for the job | 
his horse watching them. The trooper | Of clearing her sidewalk and steps. She| 
pursued them, and succeeded in securing | thought him quite unequal to the task, | 
the boy. 








The dam and her three cubs| but yielded to his entreaties, and became | 
escaped. jinterested to inquire into his circum- 
He took the boy to the village, but had | stances. He was, perhaps, from six to 
lo tiehim, for he was very restive, and | eight years of age, and literally alone in 
wruggled hard to rush into every hole or| the world, without father, 
den when the people came near. They friend! He lodged with some poor body, | 
tied to make him speak, but could get | and paid his way, with & right manful | 
sthing from him but an angry growl or | heart, by means of jobs like this. She 
marl. He was kept for several days in | asked him if he did not sometimes find it 
he village, and a large crowd assembled | impossible to get anything to do, which 
retry day to see him. When a grown | he confessed was sometimes the case. 
on came near him he became alarmed| ‘ Don’t you sometimes get discouraged, 
ad tried to run away; but whena child | then, and feel afraid that you can’t get 
ame near him he rushed at it with a fierce | along ?” ; 
marl like that of a dog, and tried to bite| The child looked up with a perplexed 
t When any cooked meat was put be- land inquiring eye, as if uncertain of her 
re him he rejected it with disgust, but | meaning, and troubled with a new doubt, 
hen any raw meat was offered, he seized| ‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ don’t you think God 
with greediness, put it on the ground| will take care of a feller, if he puts his 
uder his paws like a dog, and ate it with| trust in Him and does the best he can? 
ident pleasure. He would not let any| His questioner felt rebuked by the sim- 
me come near him while he was eating, | ple faith, and sorry that she had disturb- 
bat he made no objection to a dog coming ed it by interposing her own doubts.— 
dsharing his food with him. | She took pains to investigate the case, 
The trooper returned to the governor, |and became the little boy’s patron, and | 
aving the boy in charge of the Rajah of | he is now doing well under her care; or| 
Hasunpoor. He related all that he had|rather under that of the God whom he 
seen, and the boy was soon after sent to trusted. 
the European officer commanding the first 
yiment of Oude local infantry, Captain | TRUE GRURAse. 
Nicholetts, by order of the Rajah of Ha-| A company of boys in street, 
sunpoor, who was at Chandour and saw | Boston, one day after school, were en- 
the boy when the trooper first brought | gaged in snow- balling. William had 
him to that village. This account is tak- | made a good hard snowball. In throw- 
from the Rajah’s own report of what | . 
tad taken place. the boys say—he threw it too hard—and 
Captain Nicholetts made him over to,it-went farther than he intended, right 
the charge of the servants, who took great | through a parlor window! 
we ofhim, but could never get him to! All the boys shouted, 
peak a word. He was very inoffensive,| ‘ There, you'll catch it now. Run, Bill, 
xcept when teased, Captain Nicholetts | run F r 
ays, and would then growl surlily at the| They then took to their heels. 
person who teased him. He had come| S 
oeat anything that was thrown to him, | and looked sober, as he said, 
butalways prefered raw flesh, which he| ‘I shall not run.’ , 
devoured most greedily. He would drink | He then started directly for the house 
whole pitcher of butter milk without | where the window had been broken. He 
seeming to draw a breath. | rang at the door, acknowledged what he 
He could never be induced to keep on| had done, and expressed his regret. He 
ty kind of clothing, even in the coldest | then gave bis name, and the name of his 
weather, A quilt stuffed with cotton was father, and his father’s place of business, 
given him when it came very cold, but he and said the injury should be repaired. 
tore it in pieces, and ate a portion of it} Was not that noble? That was true 
cotton and all, with his bread every day.| courage. It is cowardice that would lead 
@was very fond of bones, particularly |@ boy, when he has done an injury like 
tncooked bones, which he masticated ap- that, to sneak away and run to conceal it. 
ptrently with as much ease us meat. He| How noble and brave it is to see a boy 
haseaten half a lamb at a time without| confess a fault, and not be afraid to face 
‘nyeffort, and was very fond of taking up the consequences. 
earth and small stones and eating them. Give us William, whenever any real 
His features were coarse, and his coun- | bravery is called for, rather than all those 
‘enance repulsive ; and he was very filthy | boys together, who cried out, 
‘his habits. He was very fond of dogs} ‘ Run, Bill, run.’ ‘ J 
ad jackals, and all other small fourfooted| He'll face the danger, while they will 
‘timals that came near him, and always sneak.— Well-spring. 
tllowed them to feed with him, if he hap- 
pend to be eating when they approached. 
Captain Nicholetts,in letters dated 14th 
nd 19th September, 1850, told me that 
*e boy died in the latter end of August, 


mother, or) 











FATHER OF ALL MERCIES. 

Oh! the unspeakable privilege to have 
Him for our Father, who is the Father of 
all mercies and the God of all comfort.— 
Fad that he was never known to laugh or| Do not think he can shut out a bleeding 
Puile. He understood little of what was | soul that comes to him, and refuse to take 
pid‘to him, and seemed to take no notice! and to bind up, and heal, a broken heart 








| 
| 
| 


ing it, he ‘ put in too much powder,’ as | 


But the brave William straightened up| 





that offers itself to him, puts itself into 
his hand, and entreats his help. Doth 
he require pity of us, and doth he give it 
to us, and is it not infinitely mere in him- 
self? All that is in angels and men is 
but an insensible drop to that ocean.— 
Leighton. 





THE RANSOM. 

During the Revolutionary war, there 
was a colonel of the American army tak-- 
en prisoner. How could they get him set 
free? At last a British colonel was taken. 
Now there was a way in which our Amer- 
ican colonel might be released. They 
could exchange prisoners; they could 
give colonel for colonel. 

Now in the councils of Heaven, there 
was a day when yourcase was under con- 
sideration ; they were thinking, 

‘ How shall these children, these youth, 
these precious souls be saved ?” 

There was One who sat there, whose 
blood was precious enough in the sight of 
God to buy all souls. 

He said, ‘ Father, here is my blood, will 
that be a ransom ?” 

The Father accepted the blood of the 
Son. You know who that Son was. It 
was Jesus Christ, who, I doubt not, forms 
the subject, day after day of your teacher's 
instruction. He gave bis precious blood 
and you must have that blood sprinkled 
on your heart, dear children, or you can- 
not be saved. The way to salvation is 
the blood of Jesus Christ applied by the 
Holy Spirit. Dear children, will you uot 
look to this Lord Jesus Christ that you 
may be saved? 

SILENCE OFTEN THE BEST WEAPON. 

An English officer in India, while sit- 
ting at a table, was noticed to turn pale 
with fright, and on being asked the rea- 
son, quietly replied that a snake had 
come into the room and twisted himself 
round his leg and a leg of the table. A 
gentleman rose to kil! it, but he said,— 
‘Do not touch it. Don’t wake it, for it 
will strike its fangsinto me. Let it wake 
of itself, and it will leave me harmless.’— 
The company left silently, and the officer 
remained in perfect stillness, till the snake 
woke and crawled out of the room. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





MARY. 

I am going to tell you my young friends 
a true story about a little girl named Ma- 
ry. She one day did so beautiful a deed, 
and did it so unconsciously that any one 
but God saw or observed her, that I must 
tell you about it. 

Mary lived in a large city—it was a 
beautiful city, too, with large fine houses 
and rich churches: and in the streets 
you might most any time see gay carriages 
with gay ladies going merrily along. 

But in this beautiful city there were, 
also, many poor houses, and many, very 
many poor people. Some who had scarce- 
ly fire enough to keep them warm, or food 
and clothing enough to keep them healthy 
and happy. 

And do you know, when poor people 
have burned up all the wood they have, 
and havé no money to buy more, the lit- 
tle ones are sent out with baskets to find 
and pick up chips wherever they may ?— 
Well, one cold day, not long since, a poor 
little girl had been out all day, and had 
sought so successfully, and besides, was 
so anxious to get to her home all that she 
could heap upon her basket, that the 
weight became almost too much for her 
strength. 

But the little thing dragged along with 
it, thinking no doubt, how glad her moth- 
er would be when she saw the warm chips 
—for the chips would look warm, would 
they not, to one who had no fire ?>— 
But it was a weary way to go, and she 
hardly knew how she should get there. 

Just then little Mary—and I know this 
little Mary very well; she has blue eyes, 
and brown hair, and the sweetest happiest 
face—just then I say, little Mary was go- 
ing home from school with her books in 
her hands, and felt as happy as we think a 
butterfly feels when it is flitting about a 
beautiful flower. But Mary soon saw, 
just in advance of her, the poor child with 
her heavy basket. In a moment she was 
by her side, and, catching hold of the bas- 
ket, said she was going that way and she 
would help her earry her basket. 

After a little, Mary came to her home ; 
she did not feel at liberty to go any fur- 
ther, and so, as she relinguished the bas- 
| ket said in a sad tone, 
| ‘* How will you get along now?” 

The little girl thought she could get 
along very well indeed, she said, if she 
could only get the basket on her head. 
This Mary succeeded in assisting her to 
do; and as she trudged away, under her 
burden, Mary stood a moment looking af- 
ter her. 

And then she saw a rude boy come 
along, and, as he passed the little girl, he 





unfeelingly tilted the basket from her 


head. She saw the basket fall to the 
ground, and the poor shivering child 
stoop to reload it. Mary’s heart was 
again moved, and she hastened to her 
side, to help her in her work. She again 
got the basket to her head, and then turn- 
ed sadly to her home. 

Now Mary’s mother had been sitting 
near the window, and had seen with a 
swelling heart what Mary had done. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


COMPOUND remedy, in which we have labored to 
produce the most effectual alternative that can be 
made. It isa concentrated extract of Para Sarsapariiia, 
8° compined with other substances of still greater alter- 
native power as to afford an effective antidote fo: the 
diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed tocure. lt is believed 
that such a remedy is wanted by those who suffer from 
Strumous complaints,and that one which will accom- 
plish their cure must prove of immense service to this 
large class of our afflicted felluw-citizens. How com- 
pletely this compound will do it has been proven by ex 
periment on many of the worst cases to be found of the 
following complaints :— 
Serofula and Scrofulous Complaints, Eruptions and 
Eruptive Direases, Ulcers, Pimples, Blotehes, Tumors, 





Mary came in very quietly, and her 
mother looking up lovingly from her sew- 
ing, asked, 

“Ts not my daughter a little late from 
school to-day ?” 

**Not much, I think, mother,” said 
Mary, ‘I only stopped a few moments to 
help a poor little girl carry her basket ;” 
and she added not another word. 

Now, do you not see that Mary had 
done a very kind deed? And she had 
done just as she would be done by; had 
she not? That is the Golden Rule, you 
remember. 

And she had not let her left hand know 
what her right hand had done. I hope 
you understand that. Neither had she 
done well, that she might be 
Her kind, loving heart felt kindly to the 
poor furlorn child she saw in the street, 
and she had acted towards her just as she 
felt towards her. 

Now, shall we not all try to act from 
just such high and holy motives as in- 
spired this lovely Mary ? 


A RHYME FOR CHILDREN. 
O, happy they 
Who God obey, 
Forsake vain play, 
And never stray 
From wisdom’s way ; 
But gladly say, 
Beneath its ray 
We'll praise and pray, 
Both night and day, 
Till tais our clay, 
Without dismay, 
Aside we lay, 
Nor wish to stray, 
But hence away 
To tune our lay 
In bright array 
Midst heaven's display. 


NOBODY’S CHILDREN. 

“ Whose little girl is that?’ asked a 
lady one day, pointing to a pale but beau- 
tiful little miss who was trying to quiet a 
fat squalling babe which was half as big 
as herself. 

“Well, she’s nobody’s child,” said the 
poor woman to whom the question was 
put. ‘* Wecall her so because one du, 
when some person asked her whose child 
she was, she replied, * I’m nobody’s child. 

Poor little thing! Her mother was 


natrow passages of the big, tenement- 
house no heart warmed to seeher, The 


keep her from starving,” as they said, 
but none pressed her to a loving bosom 
as her mother had done. No wonder she 
said ‘*1’m nobody’s child !”’ 





COLDS, 
COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 
CATABRH, 
INFLUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
HOARSENESS, 
SORE THROAT, 
WHUOPING COUGH, 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
COPYRIGHT SECURED. 
Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 
by Joun I. Brown & SON, Chemists, Boston, 
in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the Dis’rict of Mase. 
OUGHS.—The great and sudden changes of our cli 
/ mate, are fruitful sources of Pulmonary and Bron- 
chial affections. Experience having proved that simple 
remedies ofcen act speedily and certainly when taken in 
the early stage of disease, recourse should at once be had 
to “* Brown’s Bronchial Troches,’”’ or Lozenges, let the 
Cough or Irritation of the Throat be ever so slight, as by 
this precaution a more serious attack may be effectually 
warded off. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troeches, 
Cures Cough, Cold, Hoarseness and Influenza. 
Cures any Irritation or Soreness of the Throat. 
Relieves the Hacki: g Cough in Consumption. 
Relieves Bronchitis, Asthma and Catarrh. 
Clears and gives strength to the voice of SINGERS. 
Indispensable to PUBLIC SreaKkeRs. 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 
&rFrom Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who has used 
the [roches five years] ‘1 have never changed my 
mind respecting them f om the first, except to think yet 
better of that which I began in thinking well off * 1 
all my lecturing tours, ! pu’ * Troches,’ int my carpet- 
bag «8 regularly as [ do lectures or linen. I do vot hesi- 


comparison, your Troches are pre-eminently the best, and 
the first, of the great Lozenge School.”’ 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


[From Rev. E. H Chapin, D. D., New York.J—‘ I 
consider your Lozenges an excellent article for their pur- 
poses, and recommend their we to Public Speakers.’’ 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
From Mr.C. H Gardrer, Principal of the Rutger’s 
Female Institute, New York.] ‘* I have been afflicter 
with Bronchitis during the past winter, and found no 
relief until I found your Troches.”” 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches. 


{From Dr. G. ¥. Bigelow, Boston } 


praised.— | 


dead, and as she wandered through the | 


poor people gave her a crust ‘‘just to | 


1857, | 


in | 
| 


tate to say that in so far as I have bad an opportunity of 


“They are a/ 








Salt Rheum, Scald Head, Syphilis and Syphilitic Affec- 
\ tious, Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Neurelgia or Tie Lou- 
\loureux Debility, Dyspepsia and Indigestion, Erysipelas, 
{ Rose or 8t. Anthony’s Fire, and indeed the whole clase of 
| complaints arising from impurity of the blocd. 
| This compound will be found a great promoter of 
health, when takenin the spring, t. expel the foul hu 
mors whien festerin the blood at that season of the year. 
\ B. the timely expulson of them many rankling disoroers 
(are nipped in the bud. Multitudes can, by the aid ot 
this remedy, epare themselves from the endurance of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the 
System will strive to rid itsel of corruptions, if not as- 
| sisted to do this through the natural chanels of the body 
| by un alternative medicine. Cleanse out the vitiated 
| blood wnenever you find its impurities bursting through 
| the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; cleanse it w' en 
| you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veine ; 
| cleanse it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tel! 
you when. Even when no particular disorder is felt, 
| people enjoy better health, and live longer, for cleansing 
the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and all is well; but 
| with this pabulum of life disordered, there can be no 
lasting health. Sooner or later something must go 
wrong, and the great machinery of life is disordered «r 
overthrown, 

Sarsaparilla has, and deserves much, the reputation, 
of accomplishing these ends. t the world has been 
egregiously deceived by preparatiuns of it, partly be 
| cause the drug alone has not all the virtue that is claim- 

ed for it, but more because many preparations, pretend- 
ing to be concentrated extrac’s of it, contain but little 
of the virtue of Sarsaparilla, or any thing else. 

During late years the public have been misled by large 
bottles, pretending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsapa- 
rilla for one dollar. Most of these have been frauds upen 
the sick, for they not only contain little, if any, Sarsapa- 
rilla, but often nv curative properties whatever. Hence, 
bitter and painful disappointment has followed the use if 
the various extracts of Sarsaparilla which flood the inar- 
ket, until the name itself 1s justly despised, and has be- 
come synonymous with imposition and cheat. Stil) we 
call this compound Sareaparilla, and intend to supply 
such a remedy as shall rescue the name from the load of 

|obloquy which rests upnn it. And we think we have 
ground for believing it has virtuet which are irresistible 
by the ordinary run of the diseases it is intended te 
cure. In order to secure their complete eradication from 
the system, the remedy should be judiciously taken ac- 
cording to directions on the bottle. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & Co., 
LOWEL, MASS. 
AND FOR SALE »¥Y 


Weeks & Potter, Chas. T. Carney, Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co.,8 N. & W.A. Brewer, Thos. Metcalf, M.8. Burr 
& Co., and by all Druggists and Dealers Everywhere. 


Price $1 per E otth 3 Six Bottles for §5. 
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THE VIRTUES OF PERRY DAVIS'S 
VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER, 


RE not confined to the human race. It is used with 
equal success for Horses, either internally or ex- 
ternally. For Galls, Sores, or Sprains, nothiog is better, 
and tur colic it 1s considered, by those who have 
mucb experience, the only sure remedy. It never faile— 

| so say all who have used it. Read the following: 

Rirtex, Brown Co., Onio, Dac. 9th, 1858. 

Gentlemen :—This is to certify that 1 have given the 

| Pain hiller to Horses for Colic, and find it the best 

remedy lever tried. it gives them ease quicker tha 

any other remedy | ever used. give for a aose half of a 

| twenty-tive cent bottle, put it into a pint bottle of warm 

water, and drench them with it. 1 have always cured the 
wors: cases without delay. 

JOBN PORTER. 


Yours truly, 
Proprietor of Ripley Hotel. 


y 


| East Liverroot, cocumBiana Co., O., Fes. 12, 1858. 
Gentlemen:—I feel ita duty that l owe to the public, 
| to inform them of a successful experiment that I lately 
made with your Pain Kill-r, by applying it ina way for 
| which I haa never heard it recommended. Lad avery 
valuable horse that was violeatly attacked with colic ana 
appeared to be in great agony. 1 made use of every 
remedy I had ever heard of, but all to no purp’se. | gave 
him up to die, and io fact he was so far gone, that he 
jay and could nut raise up ois head, or bold 1t up when 
litved. A thought struck me that I would give hima 
dose of Pain Kuler. I poured four or five spoonsfulin a 
pint of milk, and gave it to him andin twenty minutes 
as much more, and in half an hour he was on his teet, and 
in another half hour was perfectly restored and put in 
the harness. Respectfully yours. s. JACKMAN. 


We would advise the Pain Killer to be given to Hurses, 
for Colic, with milk or warm molasses and water, say a 
pint of either to aswall twenty ceut bottle of tain Killer. 
if the horse has botts, it is best te give the molasses. 

We here request every one who suall be so unfortunate 
| as to havea horse with colic, to test our remedy—we 
| never knew it to fail. One, two, and sometimcs three 
doses may be required—but not often more than one to 


cure. 
| Sold by al: dealers in medicine. 


ON THE FIRST OF FEBRUARY 


Next we shall take our annual account of stock. We 
have now ou hand a large awount of MEN 8 AND 
BOYS’ CLOTHING, FURNISHING GOUDS. &c., &c., 
| in variety of fabric and style t» suit the taste and means 
| ofall. We wish to reduce our stock, «nd shail accord- 
| ingly, during the present monta, offer such inducewent 

as wiliinsure a favorable response from our patrors 
| who will find this a rare opportunity to secure bargains 


| OAK HALL. “ 
2-t 


‘*“EVERY EGG HATCHED?’ 


FOURTEEN PET GOSLINGS, 
—THE— 


Prettiest Book for Children 





YET PUBLISHED. 
| ONLY 
THIRTY-EIGHT CENTS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
BY 


J. E. TILTON, & COMPANY, 





| 
| For sale by all Booksellers. 
= 


| NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
| Ww": P. TEWKSBURY, 362 WashingtonS8treet, Boston 

thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
| thing in the line of 

BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
| At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 

| Schoo! Books and School Stationery 





simple and elegant form ior administering, th combina- WITH 
tion, several medicinal substances, held in general esteem | JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
among physicians in the treatment of Bronchial affec- lin qrvaten vatlety thks an bd (ene thywhied et 
“ : | im 
Brown’s Bronchlfal Troches. | 3 

For Children laboring from Cough, Whooping Cough, , 
or Hoarsen-ss, are particularly adavted, on account of | 
their soothing and demulcent proverties. Assisting ex- | 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
OAK HALL. 





pectoration, and preventing an accumulation of phlegm. | 
0—im i otf 
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either for offensive or defensive action, and 
stopped. T'he bear also stood still. In vain 
the adventurer tried to ral'y courage to make 
the attack; his enemy was too formidable, and 


his appearance 
h. tod A 


too imposing. In vain also he 





THE CHILD HOUSEKEEPER. 

Cousin Mary and | stepped ashore from the 
steamer, and looked about to find the carriage. 
But it was not there ; so we concluded to foot 
it home, a distance of about two miles from the 
landiag. We might have had a conveyance, 
but thought we would combine prudence and 
pleasure, and treat ourselves to a walk through 
the pleasant country. 

But the day was rather too cold for enjoy- 
ment, and after advancing about a mile we felt 
very much like trying to find sume place where 
we could warm ourselves. 

A little brown house was just before us, and 
we paused at its door, and asked permission to 
encer and rest. 





When we were in we found ourselves ina/| os 


perfect nest of children, of all sizes, from twelve 
downwards. No father nor mother was to be 
seen, 

‘ Where are your parents, my dears? asked | 
we. 

‘Father is gone over to the woods, and mo- | 
ther is away on a visit for a few days,’ was the | 
reply. | 

* Who takes care of you while she is gone ? 
was our next question. 

A bright little Miss who sat sewing near the | 
only window of the room, replied, gravely: | 

‘I take care of them, ma’am.’ 

‘You!’ we both cried in surprise. ‘Surely | 
you are not left for several days with the | 
charge of all these children ? | 

‘Yes, ma’am,’—blushing a little to be so! 
stared at—‘ mother always leaves them in my | 
charge. I can keep house very well.’ 

* Who cooks ?” 

‘1 do; but my sister can help clear away.’ 

* What are you doing now ? 

‘ Making a pair of pantaloons for father,’ | 

We could say no more ; but soon after bade | 
the littke woman farewell, and proceeded on | 
our way, wondering at ‘Nhe difference between | 
some folks and others.’ 

We know numbers of girls of twelve who | 
not only are not able to take care of the other | 
children in the family, but complain if they are | 
set to mend their own torn dresses, or in any | 
manner to wait upon themselves. We know | 
girls of fifteen years of age who are just as in-| 
competent, and girls of eighteen who are not a 
cent better—in fact, the little creature of whom 
we have been writing, can put many a woman 
of twenty to shame. Never shall we forget the | 
impression she made on us as she sat plying) 
her busy needle, and dealing out reproof and | 
instruction to the tiny flock about her. 

It is not well for a child to be too early laden | 
by toil and care. The lot of that little girl was | 
a hard and unnatural one, and in after life it is | 


to be feared that she will suffer from it, but if| 

all little girls were taught to exercise a portivn | 

of her usefulness, it would be better for them, 

and for their mothers also. Children cannot be | 

too early taught that use not mere pleasure is | 
A 


their mission. 





| 
LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS. | 
- . 
North Rochester, Mass., Jan. 7, 1859. 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co.—I have taken the 
Companion for two years, and find it a most 
faithful friend and interesting Companion. | 
have become so strongly attached to it, that | 
cannot now think of parting with it. It is truly 
a most valuable Companion to the young, and 
the old may receive instruction, as well as de- 
rive much pleasure from it. Enclosed please 
find one dollar for the present year. May the 
Companion long prosper and its faithful editors. 
Yours respectfully, G. H. G. 


Natick, Mass., Jan. 17,1859. | 
Messrs. Olmstead & Co., Dear Sirs.—En- 
closed you will find one dollar to pay for the 
Youth’s Companion the present year. We all 
like it very much, and would not part with it 
on any account. Mother thinks it is the best 
little paper for youth that she ever saw, and 
always likes to read it or hear it read } 
From your friend, 0. W. 





VARIETY. 





| 

THE SAILOR AND THE BEAR. 

A Hull whaler was moored to a field of ice, | 
on which, at a considerable distance, a large 
bear was observed prowling about for prey.— 
One of the ship’s company, emboldened by an 
artificial courage, derived from the free use of 
rum, which in his economy he had stored for 
special occasions, undertook to pursne and at- 
tack the bear that was within view. Armed 
only with a whale-lance, he resolutely, and 
against all persuasion, set out on his adventur- | 
ous exploit. 
A fatiguing journey of about half a league, 
over a surface of yielding snow and ragged | 
hummocks, brought him within a few yards of 
the enemy, which, to his surprise, undauntedly 
faced him, and seemed to invite him to com. | 
bat. His courage being by this time greatly 
subdued, partly by the evaporation of the stim- 
ulus he had employed, and partly by the un-| 
dismayed and even threatening aspect of the 
bear, he levelled his lance in an attitude suited | 


of attack ; the enemy, either not understanding 
them, or despising such unimanliness, obstinate- 
ly stood his ground, 


shake, the lance trembled in the rest, and his 
gaze, which had hitherto been steadfast, began 
to quiver; bot the fear of ridicule from his 
messmates still had its influence, and he yet 
scarcely dared to retreat. Bruin, however, 
possessing less reflection, or being more re- 
ga 
audacious boldness, to advanee. 
proach and unshaken step subdued the spark 
of bravery and dread of ridicule that had hither- 
to upheld our adventurer ; he turned and fled. 


sailor’s flight encouraged the bear in his turn 


to pursue ; and being better practiced in snow 
travelling, and better provided for it, he rapidly 


|treat, he threw it down, and kept on. This 
fortunately attracted the bear’s attention; he 
| stopped, pawed it, bit it, and then resumed the 


|seaman, who, conscious of the favorable effect 


|and would no doubt soon have made the in- 
| cautious adventurer his victim, who was rapid- 


| the counter, and attending the clatter with the 


| soon as he receives what custom considers as 


| will take signal vengeance upon him by lying 


| which case the shopman will be obliged, by 


d his lance, and made feints 


Already the limbs of the sailor began to 


rdless of consequences, began, with the most 
His nigh ap- 


But now was the time of danger. The 


ined upon the fugitive. ‘The whale-lance, 
is only defence, encumbering him in his re- 


chase. 


Again he was at the heels of the panting 


of the lance, dropped a mitten: the strategem 
succeeded, and while Bruin again stopped to 
examine it, the fugitive, improving the interval, 
made considerable progress ahead. Still the 
bear resumed the pursuit, with the most pro- 
voking perseverance, excepting when arrested 
by another mitten, and finally by a hat, which 
he tore to shreds between his teeth and paws, 


ly losing strength and heart, but forthe prompt 
and well-timed assistance of his shipmates, 
who, observing that the affair had assumed a 
dangerous aspect, sallied out to bis rescue.— 
The |ittle phalanx opened him a passage, and 
then closed to receive the bold assailant. 

Though now beyond the reach of his adver- 
sary, the dismayed fugitive continued onward, 
impelled by his fears, and never relaxed his 
exertions until he fairly reached the shelter of 
the ship. Bruin once more prudently came to 
a stand, and fora moment seemed to survey 
his enemies with all the consideration of an 
experienced general ; when, finding them too 
numerous for a reasonable hope of success, he 
very wisely wheeled about, and succeeded in 
making a safe and honorable retreat. 


MEMENTO. 


My son, be this thy simple plan; 

Serve God and love thy brother man ; 
Forget not in temptation’s hour, 

That sin lends sorrow double power ; 
Count life a stage upon thy way, 

And follow conscience, come what may. 
Alike with heaven and earth sincere, 
With hand and brow and bosom clear, 

* Fear God, and know no other fear.’ 


BEGGARS IN CHINA. 


As to personal appearance, a more loathsome, 
disgusting set of beings could scarcely be 
imagined than these China beggars. 

There are thousands, maimed, or blind, or 
sick ; old helpless men and women; young, 
tender, friendless children, who are obliged to 
beg for their bread. There are as many more 
lazy, degraded wretches, well able to earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow, who beg 
from choice, and seem to like their trade.— 
Beggary has become a fixed and acknowledged 

art of the Chinese socia] system. Beggars 
ave their rights, their privileges, and, as a 
class, have considerable power. 

The beggars of Fuh Chau, China, have a 
king, who has great, if not absolute, authority 
over his numerous and truly formidable sub- 
jects. The son of the ‘ beggar-king’ is heir to 
his father’s throne and sovereignty, unless his 
majesty should name some other person as his 
successor. 

The method these beggars take to collect 
money is as novel as it is disagreeable toa 
stranger. Nearly every one of them carries a 
gong, or some such appliance for making a 
noise. With his gong and club, or, in absence 
of a gong, with his club alone, the beggar en- 
ters the store, shop, or bank, and commences 
his business by beating his gung or striking 
most unearthly singing howl imaginable. As 
his due, he leaves without ceremony and goes 
through the same performance at the next 
door. But so long as the shopman delays to 
hand over the one cash, so long does Mr. Beg- 
gar beat his gong and howl. Nor can he be 
driven away without his money. No Chinaman 
will upon any account strike a beggar. Even 
if he should, the beggar would only stay the 
longer and demand more money as the price of 
being whipped. Ifthe shopman withholds his 
money and continues his abuse, the beggar 


down before his door and starving to death, in 


the customs of his people and the demands of 
the ‘ beggar-king,’ to pay the expenses of the 
heggar’s funeral. Tbose who wish to be free 
from the annoyances of the street-beggars can 
become so by paying a certain sum of money 
annually to the ‘king of beggars.” Many of 
the most respectable. merchants and traders 
avail themselves of this privilege.—S, S. Adv. 


JAPANESE AMUSEMENTS. 
Before leaving Japan we saw a most inte- 
resting display of ‘Winter evening amuse- 
ments for children.’ I relate it to show how 
far advanced these people are in some things. 
One of our Dutch friends had presented us 
with a small box containing what looked like 
several hundred pieces of broom straw, from 
three-eights to an inch in length. 
‘Throw one of those in that cup of hot 
water!’ he said We did as desired, and it had 


into @ perfect representation of a Japanese authority, ‘ Jist stop 


woman 
very buffalo-like cow, a third was a sword, and 
a fourth quite a handsome walking cane. 

‘Throw in a dozen at a time! said our 
friend. 

Of course we complied, picking them up at 
random, and they all proved to be different.— 
There were houses, dogs, short tailed cats, 
horses, trees and flowers, and I suppose had 
we thrown in half the box we should have seen 
duplicates of almost everything known to the 
Japanese. As it was, however, we curbed our 
curiosity, divided the contents of the box be- 
tween us, and stowed them away in our rooms 
hee the purpose of astonishing the natives at | 
uome. 


mois, | 
THE INFIDEL. 

I’ve heard, on Afric’s dreary shore, 

The serpent’s hiss, the panther’s roar— 
No footsteps marked the sand, 

No human voice the desert cheered, 

Save now and then were faintly heard 
The yells of savage bands, | 

| 





I’ve seen the red volcanic tide 

Impetuous sweep the mountain’s side | 
And wrap the plains on fire. 

Mingled with A&tna’s hollow groans, } 

I’ve heard the shepherd’s plaintive moans 
On passing gales expire. 

In midnight’s faint and dusky beam 

I’ve seen the murderer's weapon gleam, 
Bathed in the victim's gore ; 

Ghastly and pale with many a wound, 

The mangled corse al! bleeding found, 
Stretched on the blood-stained shore. 


I’ve heard amid the foaming deep, 
Where tempests howl and whirlwinds sweep, | 
Heart-rending cries to save-— 
The shrieks of many a trembling soul, 
And marked the waves’ tremendous roll, 
That swept them to their grave. 


No shepherd’s moan, uo panther's roar, 
Nor wreck nor corse upon the shore, 
To me such pain has given, 
As seeing on the couch of death 
The infidel resign his breath 
Without the hope of heaven. 


DO THEY UNDERSTAND ITP 


An old schoolmaster said one day to a 
clergyman who came to examine his school, ‘ 
believe the children know their Catechism 
word for word.’ 

‘Bat do they understand it? that is the| 
question,’ said the clergyman. 

The schoolmaster only bowed respectfully, | 
and the examination began. A little boy had | 
repeated the fifth commandment, ‘Honor thy | 
father and thy mother, and he was desired to | 
explain it. Instead of trying to do so, the lit- 
tle boy, with his face covered with blushes, | 
said almost in a whisper: | 

‘Yesterday I showed some strange gentle- | 
men over the mountain. The sharp stones cut | 
my feet, and the gentlemen saw that they were 
bleeding, and they gave me some money to buy 
shoes. | gave it to my mother, for she had no | 
shoes either, and I thought I could go barefoot | 





better than she could.’ | 

The clergyman then looked very much pleas- | 
ed, and the good old schoolmaster only said, | 
‘God give us his grace and blessing.’ } 


MANNERS. 


Young folks should be mannerly, but how to 
be is the question. Many good boys and girls 
feel that they cannot behave to suit themselves | 
in the presence of company. ‘They are awk- 
ward, clownish, rough. They feel timid, bash- 
ful, and self-distrustful, the moment they are 
addressed by a stranger, or appear in company. 
‘There is but one way to get over this feeling, 
and acquire easy and graceful wanners, that | 
ia, to do the best they can all the time, at home 
as well as abroad. Good manners are not 
learned so much as acquired by habit. The 
grow upon us by use. We wust be courteous, 
agreeable, civil, kind, gentlemanly, and woman- 
ly at home, and then it will become a kind of| 
second nature to be soeverywhere. A coarse, | 
rough manner at home begets a habit of rough- | 
ness which we cannot lay off, if we try, when 
we go among strangers. The most agreeable 
people we have ever known in company, are | 
those that are most agreeable at home. Home | 
is the school for all the best things. 


CURIOUS HISTORICAL FACT. 
During the troubles in the reign of Charles | 
I., a country girl came to London in search of | 
a place as a servant maid; but not succeeding, 
she hired herself to carry out beer from a brew- 
house, and was one of those called tub-women. 
The brewer observing a good-looking girl in 
this low occupation, took her into his family as 
a servant. and after a short time married her; 
but he died while she was yet a young woman, 
and left her the bulk of his fortune. The 
business of the brewery was dropped, and to 
the young woman was recommended Mr. Hyde 
as a skilful lawyer to arrange her husband’s 
affairs. Hyde, who was afterwards the great 
Earl of Clarenden, finding the widow’s fortune 
very considerable, married her. Of this mar- 
riage there was no other issue than a daughter, 
who was afterwards the wife of James II., and 
mother of Mary and Anne,Queens of England. 


FPALLING STARS. 


The newspapers tell a clever story to the 
following effect. Some scientific star-gazer 
had got out his telescope one clear evening, 
and planted it at the corner of one of the 
streets of the city, and was taking a look at the 
heavens. Two ofthe watch came that way, 
both of them sons of Erin. 

* What can the man be doing ? said Michael 
to Patrick. 

‘ Indade,’ said Patrick, ‘ he seems to be taking 
aim at the stars.’ 

Just then a star shot down from the heavens 
with a long trail of quivering fire. ‘ Faith, he’s 
hit one,’ said Michael, with big eyes; and, 





no sooner touched the surface than it expanded 


coming up to the astronomer with a tone of 


Py Family, which stan 





ION. 


that game, if you plase; 


full dress. Another proved to be a, we’ve got no more stars than we want, and if 


ou are shooting them down, the city will be) 
eft in darkness entirely,’ 


AN UNHAPPY FAMILY. 


Conversing with the proprietor of the ‘ Hap- 
5s on Waterloo Bridge, 
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